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.those which lie between regions most likely to develop air
^communications, because they are in a position to force aircraft
to follow other than the most convenient routes.
For some years British air routes between the home country
and India and Australia were not permitted to cross Italian or
Persian territory. Before the Second World War, air services
between London and Nigeria \vere routed via Cairo and
Khartoum because of the monopoly of Air France in the French
Sahara, and thereby lengthened the journey by over 2,800
kilometres.1 In the outcome, the formation and use of air
routes were largely determined by reciprocal arrangements
between States or, as Cooper says, " Straight political bargaining
wras accepted as the rule to be followed''2 during the inter war
period. Here again is evidence of the conflict between political
interests, inherent in the existence of a large number of
sovereign States, and the full development of aerial circulation
as indicated by an analysis of geographical conditions.
Efforts have been made recently to resolve some of the
difficulties associated with this conflict. The Chicago Conference
on International Civil Aviation of late 1944 proposed inter-
national agreement on "Five Freedoms**: freedom to fly across
the territory of contracting States without landing, freedom to
land for non-traffic purposes such as refuelling, freedom to
land and take up, respectively, traffic between a State running an
air service and any other State party to the agreement, and
freedom to pick up and set down traffic between States on the
route of an international air service. Mainly because of the
opposition in the policies of the United Kingdom and the
United States (the U.S.S.R. was not represented at the Con-
ference), the negotiations broke down and the earlier bilateral
system wras continued. In 1946 the United Kingdom and the
United States, the most important States engaged in inter-
national air traffic, signed the Bermuda Agreement, but this was
a bilateral document, and although it may pave the way for
more extensive international agreement, its provisions are at
present restricted to Anglo-American civil aviation.
In view of the terribly destructive character of aerial warfare
1 Vide Capot-Rey, op. cit., p. 272.
* J. G. Cooper, op. cit., p, 196.